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For MONDAY, January 13, 1812. 





. To the Editor of the Weekly Entertainer. 
Mr. Eptiror, 


S the following relation, apparently trivial, might prove 

amusing to such of your readers as delight themselvés 

with the study of natural history, | shall take leave to request 
you to insert it in a page of some one of your Weekly Enter- 
tarners. , 





CRIPPLED SPARROW. 


AN acquaintance of mine who resides a little way in the 
country, observed towards the close of last autumn, some time 
after the feathered race had finished the care of rearing their 
young, two old sparrows, male and female, flying repeatedly, 
every day, with food in their mouthis, to a hole in the thatch of 
an old out-lhouse. Curiosity prompted him to ascend by a 
ladder to the place, in order to discover what might be the 
cause which attracted thither the assiduous little creatures: 
not, however, under the idea of finding a brood of sparrows; 
the lateness of the season forbidding such expectation. On 
Jooking in he discovered that they bad some time back built a 
nest there; and that all their young family were fledged and 
gone; except a single unfortunate, around one of the legs of 
which, oue end of a piece of twine, forming part of the ma- 
terials of which the nest was composed, had five or six times 
twisted and fastened itself: the opposite end being, | think my 
informant said, either securely interwoven with the other parts 
Vol, og. of 
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of the nest, or entangled in the splinters of one of the laths of 
the.roof: ‘The feuered leg was deprived of all its claws, owing 

no doubt to the circulation having beca prevented by* the 
tightuess of the string, and at the end of the stuinp was 
formed a large callus. ‘The crippled prisoner was full grown, 
equal in size to its parents, and had subsisted entirely through 
tieir endeavours. 

As instinet digegts the parent. birds, in. general.to. beat off 
and forsaké therr youn’ ees, Gs séon as they have acquired a 
certain age, size, aud degree of strength; and as we should 
lave expected, here, a privri, Ut these sparrows would have 
dene tue same, It appears a matter of wonder that they should 
have continued thei parental care so long. We here behold 
the efiects, if not of ratiocination, at least of iustinet acting 
under new citoumslances. ‘ 

| am, Mr. Editor, 
Your’s respectfully, 
— ROBER- BAKER, 
Old Orchard-Street, Poole, Dec. 27, 1811. 





MARING A NOISE IN THE WORLD. 
Mr. Epitor, 


SFP WLIE love of noise isa passion more. miberent-and appertain 


ing to the natives of this isle than to avy, people in the 
world: and it is singular euough, that no rank or degyee init 
but pants with delight for it, Many clubs and nocturnal 
mcetings are institated, where none resort, or can be admitted 
as members, but such as are disposed to make that perticular 


“noise only, which is most agreeat ble to the comptiny, = ‘Thus the 


meinbers of one club vent their’ noise in politics; those of 
widther in critical dissertations opou eating and diinking; 4 
third in story telling; and a fourth in a constant: rotation of 


-) 


‘anerry songs. ‘The ladies indeed, are somewhat more limited 


3 


it their topics for noise; they also lie under the disadyantage 


“of having voices of atone too soft and delicate to be heard a 






x distance, but they generally make up for that deficiency by 
erecing to talk all together; and, as the subject with thems 
mos: gene rally of the vituperative kind, they are able to cop 
with the meu, even at the most vociferous of any of thei 


Again, those diversions here, in which noise most abounds 
have been always beld an the highest esteem, ‘Phe true aul 
original county ’squire, who is actuated by this general par 
sion for noise, prefers the diversion of bunting to ail the eo 
jeyunents upon earth. He-can entertaia his companions wit 
extolling 
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extolling his. hounds, aud the divine music of their tongues, 
and scarce ever goes to bed without winding the horn, or hav- 
ing the full cry in, his parlour. Horse-racing, cockfighting, 
bull-baitiny, and the like, sports, fill the hearts of the common 
people with extravagant delight, whilst their voices manifest, 
their gratifications by the loudest shouts and ejaculations... In 
the opinion.of the English sailors, no cnutertainment can be 
complete without three cheers, by the force of which they are 
so inspired, that fighting itself becomes their diversion. : 

In Loudon, the fashion for noise assumes various shapes, [t 
has given rise to routs, concerts, and racketting, in attitudes 
innumerable; and as a proof that the sames given to those 
polite assewrblies are perfectly applicable, L need ouly remark, 
that they are usually composed of what is called the best com- 
pany, who from time immemurial have pleaded the privilege of 
birth for talking as /oud as they can. 

Among the many instances of the effects of this passion in 
high life, 1 shall anly notice one more, which is a very ingeni- 
ous method, unknown to our forefathers, of making a thuader- 
ing noise at people’s doors; by which you are given to under- 
siand, that some person of consequence does you the honour 
to suppose that you are in the land of the living. 

Some may think that it will bear a dispute, whether such a 
violent hammering at people’s doors does not appear, in the 
eye of the law, as an attempt at a forcible entry; but, in my 
humble judgement, it looks more like assault and battery, since 
it may easily be proved, that the most of those who are guilty 
of this misdemeanor, have really no intention of making any 
entry at ali; for when the dgors are opened to them, they ge- 
neraliy make their retreat as fast as they can, flying from the 
faces of those whoa: they seem to regard as enemies when at 
home, bui visit as fricuds when abroad. 

As this iso subject, Mr. Editor, upon which I might be both 
Jong and loud, probably what has been already talked of it. may 
be sufficient for the end proposed; so, for the present, [’ll hold 





wy 
TONGUE, 
BATAVIAN CUSTOMS. 

[From Stockdale’s Sketches of the Island of Javi.] 
OTHING is more particularly attended to at entertain- 
} ’ . . 
» ments, by the masier of the house, than the seating of 


every guest, and drinking their healths, in the exact order of 

precedency. The ladics most tenaciously insist upon every 

prerogative attached to the station of their husbands: some of 
D¢e them, 
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them, if they conceive themselves placed lower than they are 
éntitled to, will sit in sullen and proud silence during the 
whole entertainment. It does not unfrequently happen, that 
two ladies of equal rank meeting each other in their carriages, 
neither will give way, though they may be forced to remain for 
hours in the street. 

The respective ranks of all the company’s servants were 
ascertained by a resolution of government, which was re- 
newed in 1764; and aregulation respecting the pomp of fune- 
ral processions was added to it, which is still in force. Regu- 
Jations were likewise introduced with respect to dress during 
the government of the Governor-general Mossel, by which 
persons of a certain condition were alone allowed to wear em- 
broidered or laced clothes ; but this is little attended to at pre- 
sent, for almost every one who chooses dresses in this forbidden 
finery. Velvet coats are however not common, and they are 
absolately prohibited to be worn by any under the rank of 
senior merchant. The act by which these regulations were 
established, is composed of a hundred and thirty-one articles. 
It enters into the most minute detail respecting the carriages, 
horses, chairs, servants, dress, &c. of the company’s servanisy 
and exhibits a strange picture of meanness and illiberality. 
By the eighth article, little chaises for children, drawn by the 
hand, must not be gilt or painted, but in the exact proportion 
of the rank of the parents. By the Sist no one inferior to 
a merchant shall use a parasol or umbrella in the neighbour- 
hood of the castle, except when it rains, Ladies whose hus- 
bands are below the rank of counsellors of India, may not wear 
at one time jewels of greater value than six thousand rix do!- 
Jars; wives of senior merchants are limited to four thousand, 
others to three and one thousand. Article 49th permits ladies 
of the higher ranks to go abroad with three female aticndants, 
who may wear “ car-rings of single middle sized diamonds, 
gold hair-pins, petticoats of gold, silver, or silk cloth, jackets 
of gold or silver gauze, chains of gold, or beads and girdles of 
gold, but neither pearls nor diamonds, nor any other kind of 
jewels, in the hair.” Wives of inferior merchants may have 
two, and ladies in an inferior station one maid, who may wear 
“ ear-rings of small diamonds, gold hair-pins, a jacket of fine 
linen, and a chintz petticoat, but no gold nor silver stuils, nor 
silks, jewels, real or artificial pearls, nor any ornaments of 
gold.” , 

Europeans, whether Dutch or of any other nation, and in 
whatever station they are, live at Batavia nearly in the same 
manner. In the morning, at five o'clock, or earlier, when the 
day breaks, they get up. Many of them then sit at their 
doors; others stay tu the house, with nothing but alight gown, 
in which they sleep, thrown over their naked limbs; they 
bieak~ 
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breakfast upon coffee or tea; afterwards dress, and go about 
whatever business they may have. Almost all who have any 
place or employment mast be at their propes station by eight 
o'clock, and they remain at work till eleven, or half past. 
They dine at twelve; take an afternoon’s nap tll four, and 
attend to their business till six, or take a ride out of the city 
in acarriage. At six o'clock they assemble in companies, and 
play or converse ull nine, when «hey return home : whoever 
chooses ‘to stay supper is. welcome; and eleven o'clock is the 
usual hour of retirmg to rest. Convivial gaiety seems to reign 
among them, and yet it is mixed witha kind of suspicious 
reserve, which pervades all stations and all companies, and is 
the consequence of an arbitrary and jealous government. The 
Jeast word which may be wrested to an evil meaning, may 
bring on very serious Consequences, if it reech the ears of the 
person aggrieved, either in fact, or in imagination. Many 
people assert, that ihey would not confide in theirown brothers 
in this country. 

No women are present at these assemblies; they have their 
own separate companies, 

The Chinese resident at Batavia are about 100,000: they 
chicly occupy a principal suburb, to reconcile them in their 
slituation. 

The policy of the Dutch is always careful to give them 
some kind of amusement. To accomplish this, their chief, 
who has the title of captain, is obliged to maintain, at his own 
cost, a troop of public Malay giris, termed rouguins, and on 
the Malabar and Coromandel coasts bayaders. These girls, 
every day without exception, from nine o’clock at night uli 
daybreak, acta play in the middle of the street, on a kind of 
theatre built in the Chinese campong. 

‘The roaring music of gomgoms, which sound equal tostriking 
four or five great kettles, never stops during the performance, 
The rouguins enact every charac.er. They always have a 
great number of Chinese, and sone Europeans, strangers from 
Batavia, as spectators. 

About the theatre, and along the principal street of the 
Chiuese campong, in the midst of which it is built, are immense 
numbers of gaming and eating tables, all Chinese. ‘ 

Oue of their favourite dishes is a dog, which they eat with 
every kind of sauce. ‘They have a particular species with a 
smooth skin, which they fatten, and are very partial to, as 
well as to pig, of which no nation eats so much as the Chi- 
nese, ‘The hundred thousand Chinese at Batavia may be 
reckoned to feed trom three to four hundred thousand pigs : 
there is nota family which does not keep many, and which 
contributes, in no small degree, to promote the bad air and 
hithiness prevalent in their caumpong, and about their houses. 
In- 
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Independently of the playhouse, in the streets of the cam- 
pong, are processions of men with masked or painted faces, 
kettle drums, gomgoms, and tambourines; many are dressed 
as devils, who are carried in triumph on poles, and others in 
hampers, ornamented with paper, ribbands, and little bells, 
seated on monsters, like our representation of sea-horses. 

In respect to trade Batavia has followed the fate of Holland: 

Formerly so flourishing was trade, that there used to be 
scarcely a possibility of procuring a house within the walls of 
the city; at present, on the contrary, those houses in which 
the greatest merchants dwelt, their counting houses where 
they carried on their business, and the warehouses which re- 
ceived their immense stocks of merchandise, are now either 
deserted and untenanted, or changed into stables or coach- 
houses. The ruined square, the lepel, or Spoon-street, and 
other parts of the lower town, afford the most visible testimony 
of this decay. 

The buildings remaining thus oninhabited and uncleansed, 
speedily contract in this low, warm, and marshy place, an in- 
fections and foul air, and contaminate even the houses ad- 
joining : and that this both causes and augments the unhealthi- 
ness of the place, is evident from the circumstance that the 
mortality is greater in the lower town, or on the north side, 
than in the other parts of the city which are more fully in- 


habited. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
(Continued from Page 16.) 
FANCY BALL DRESS. 


_ illow green satin eymar, made close to the shape, and 
hanging in painted drapery over a three quarters dress of 
white crape, embroidered with small sprigs of green and gold ; 
bottom of the crape dress trimmed with a broad Vandyke lace ; 
each division ornamented with a narrow border of light green 
ribband, and trimmed at each point with asmall green tassel. 
Petticoat of white satin, spangled with gold; trimmed at the 
bottom with varrow lace, and a border of greeu ribband. 
Suall Angouleme tippet, surrounded with a full plaiting of 
fine net. The sleeves short, with points from the cymar to 
correspond with the drapery of the skirt. ‘The hair tastefully 
dressed in ringlets round the face, confined by a broad plait, 

above which is gracefully twisted a white lace handkerchief, 
a Ja-Turque, embroidered with go!i, and brought down in two 
yg points, 
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points, ornamented with ‘tassels of gold on the left side. A 
full blown damask rose in front. Diamond ear-rings in the 
form of a crescent; white -kid gloves; white sdtia slippers, 
ound with green, and green rosettes. Over this dress is some- 
times worh a slight drapery of the shawl kind, of white and 
amber, drawn carelessly through the cestus, which is of black 
‘velvet, clasped with gold. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


To supply the place of summer’s flowery tribes, now entirely 
faded, fashion spreads her variegated mantle of brilliant hue 
‘over the sombre garb of winter; and the eye, dazzled by its 
refulgent versatility, is often at a loss to decide which colour 
or form is, most prevalent. 

Like the uncertainty of our climate, so are the laws of fa- 
shion ; and every mouth affords something new in our records. 
‘But we are glad to see that those sensibie pelisses made close 
in the wrapping kind, seem again to be very prevalent ; though 
they are different from those worn last winter, by the addition 
of a tasteful cape, trimmed with a.rich tassel fringe :‘ this kind 
.of pelisse is made of fine Merino cloth, chiefly of faun colour, 
and trimmed with purple velvet or swansdown. | Equally in fae 
vour with these, for out-door costume, is the Geramb mantle, 
with an under spenser of the same; this mantle is of various 
colours, in velvet or fine Merino cloth: the most prevailing 
are black velvet or scarlet cloth; but they should be invariably 
trimmed with fine sable, and worn crossed over the bosom on 
one side, and the other thrown gracefully over the shoulder. 

Muffs of all kinds seem to be universal ; but the most ele- 
gaut are those of fine swansdown, chinchilla, and the pale fox. 
Pelerines are pow getting, by their generality, almost too com- 
mon for the refined taste of our elegantes of high ton, and the 
_round Uppet of swansdowa or chinchilla is much more in fa- 
your 
‘Lhe Persian cap, chicfly of a lead colour, with gold band and 
_ tassel, is much worn by our dashing belles of equestrian noto- 
riely, and appears to be almost universally adopted as the ba- 
rouchette and curricle costuine. Much more becoming and fe- 
minime is the Waliachian cap, made of dark sable, with a round 
tippetof ihe same; and ruby velvet pelisse trimmed with the 
same costly and warm inatertal: this diess bids fair te be a 
reigning favourite this wiuter, and is peculiarly becoming a 
good complexion ; and where shall we fiad a finer association 
of red and wite than that which animates the countenance of 
a lovely Englishwoman? The modest straw hat is still worn by 
those who are fond of walkine, aud who wish to ma! e oi re 
tired appearance ; i simple geranium, a damask rose, or a fi 
clove 
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clove carnation, generally of the variegated kind, is just appa- 
rent underneath, and a veil of the richest texture, either black 
or white, is thrown over the whole. 

The gowns, except for full dress, are made extremely plain. 
Silks and.coloured muslins have succeeded to white) which is 
now scarcely ever worn but on a morning); they are laced be- 
hind, in the slip style. Silk gowns are much worn with vel 
vet bodies ; and trains or demi-trains ave worn at all evening 
parties. Embroidered crape is now a favourite atticle for full 
dress; and a few fancy balls have, according to the example 
of the eleganicies of Phoenix Park, been given in this country ; 
nothing can so add to the brilliant coup d’ail of a ball room, 
as seeing every lady dressed by the tasteful, hand of fancy; 
thus the splendour and variety of the Dablin balls will ever be 
superior to out’s; for there, at a fancy ball, every Iedy appears 
in a different character ; some in the aneiciit costume of Per- 
sepolis, others as fafries, without having their mative beauty 
concealed by a mask. 

White crape, with embroidery of silver lilics round the bot- 
tom, and white satin body trimmed with fine’ lace’ round the 
bosom, is elegant for young ladies, and has been adopted in 

‘a few of the higher circles; by the more mature, black velvet 
is much worh, with coral or cornelian ornaments ; and a banch 
of winter cherries made of coral, placed on one side the head ; 
black satin also is adopted by those wko can make a ricti dis- 
play of diamonds, and the gown is made im, the Mary Queen 
of Scots’ style, trimmed round the ‘breast with a broad white 
Vandyke lace. For rectiving partics at home, Merino cloth, 
Merino crape, and Lrish poplin, seem most prevalent; bat few 
are made quite high in the neck, except for inerely family par- 
ties. The morning dresses are chiefly made OF corded wusim 
in cambric. Some ladics wear scarlet ‘cloth dresses, trimmed 
with gold, with a loose sacerdota! sleeve of white satin; bat 
white and gold is the most chaste and elegant costume now’ in 
requisition, 

There is but little alteration in articles of jewellery’ this 


month, only that brooches seem to be losing favour. The 
higher circles wear much the Maltese cross, made of brilliants, 
an ornament for the neck ; and all diamonds, to add to their 
brilliancy, should now be worn irradiated. Such are the ordi- 
nances of fashion! She is said to be the sister of luxury; but 
she enriches the artist, she encourages his invention; and we 





may venture to say, that more are fed and clothed in her ser- 
vice, shan in any other in the world; let us then never depre- 
ciate so munificent a power! Macao stones scem again coming 
in favour; they will be prized for their scarcity; and they are 
a chaste and modest ornament, whea worn with the favourite 
Vanilla brown dress. 


if) Cans 
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Caps of various kinds have made their appearance this win- 
ter, chiefly of satin, or satin interwoven with crape ; the favou- 
rite forms are the Persian and the Mary Queen of Scots; the 
former ornamented with gold and feathers; the other more 
simple ; with a fine narrow border of lace, or a row of beads. 
Some caps of very costly texture, but yet of the most simple 
kind are also worn in half dress ; some of them have very high 
sounding titles ; as the Arethusian mob, the Nuremberg night- 
cap, and the Sicilian handkerchief; but as it totally depends 
on the taste of the I:dy who wears them in putting on these 
nondescript articles, we cannot pretend to judge whether they 
are universally becoming or not; we prefer the head-dress of 
native hair for youth, which is still worn in an elegant and sim- 
ple style, and as it is the ornament ‘of nature, so it will never 
cease to please. 

Dark winter flowers, with gossamer feathers, were the pre- 
vailing ornaments for the head; and for an healthy juvenile 
complexion, a groop of variegated geranium leaves, made to 
fall lightly over each other, without the flowers, are a very be- 
coming ornament, and highly appropriate to the season. 

Half boots of various coloured kid, laced with a ribband 
to suit the colour of the boot, but not of the same, are wniver- 
sally worn of a morning: the Roman sandal of an evening is 
exploded for the more elegant little slipper of the Italian kmd, 
with’ the heel entirely flat: these are of white satin plaid, and 
Vanilla brown silk, with white bugle, or other funcy rosettes. 

The prevailing colours are slate-colout, willow-green, amber, 
geranium, Vanilla brown, and tartan plaid. 

Amongst some elegant arrangements making at a very great 
house, we hear there is a bed of a most superb description ; it 
is ornamented with gilt and bronze cameos, representing seve- 
ral allegorical subjects; on the roof of the bed is a swan, with 
a silver collar, holding up with his bill a canopied curtain, em- 
broidered with white roses and half shut poppies. 





Description of the Fair at Palmerston, in Ireland. 


JALMERSTON is a small village of a mean appearance, 
which, however, is amply compensated by the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery; the fair is held in the town, and some 
surrounding fields. .The people on the ground were mostly of 
the jower class; yet the tents were laid out with a neatness, 
and even elegance, that bespoke the expectation of better 
CORPaNy : long tnubles, covered with cloths, of the most per- 
fect whiteness, and plates, knives, and forks, laid out with all 
the resulaity of a tavern. Beef, haw, and fowls were exposed 
in a lite larder in‘front ; wine and spirits, in goodly décanters, 
Vol. a1. : were 
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were ranged by their side, We saw pas de deux ani de trois 
innumerable ; not done with the grace of Vestris or Angio lini { 
perbaps, but to the full with as much spirit. ( 
The men and women in general were decently dressed ; the 
women in stuff and flowered cotton gowns, with ribbands and 
mob caps: They alinost uaiversally wore white thread stockings: | 
when a poor Lrish woman wears shoes and stockings, she is | 
always dressed; worsted ones, therefore, are seldom used. | 
The men wore coarse coats of a blue or brown colour; several 


danced in great coats of grey cloth or frize; though the | 
weather¢ was unusually warm, they did not seem inconvenienced 
either by them or the exercise they were taking. The lower 
{rish are spare and thin—they are generally dark complexioned, 
with black hair, and often with thick bushy eye brows; this 
gives an expression of countenance very diflereut from that of 
an English peasant. There is an air of vivacity and restless- 
ness, of infelligence and, perhaps, of mischicf in the former, 
totally unlike the fat, contented ignorance of the latter— 
though not more so than his harsh and disagreeable tones in 
speaking, to the soft and musical ones of a London accent. 
The custom of fighting, is not near so universal as it was— 
it is now pretty much confined to single combats with the fist, 
and does not, as formerly, involve the whole field in a general 


a 


‘battle with Shillalahs, made of their native oak; which, in an 


Irishmyan’s hand, is not a very gentle weapon, and has no pre- 
tensions to ane property of a joke—namely, breaking no bones. 
{ am told in proportion as the influeace of Mars has diminished. 
Venus has become the favourite divinity. 


_—— 














Challenge given and received by the Glove at Cadiz. 


{rom Semple’s Travels in Spain.) 


F I was deprived of a view of the bull-fights, I saw at. least 
a faint specimen of the ancient tournaments, to be seen 
perhaps in but few other parts of Europe. A stand, ornamented 
with the royal arms of Spain, was erecied in the centre of the 


great market-place, on whic 


were piaced bated swords aud 


n 
daggers of various lengths. A tall old man, with a long rapier, 
acted as umpire of the lists. ‘The people collected, and alarge 
ring was made. A champion approached, examined the wea- 


ght : 
pons, and having found one to suit his purpose, he grasped it, 


and threw down his glove upon the ground. Afier walking to 
and tro for some time, an antagonist presented himseif, who 


took ip the ¢ 
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. 

tried the length of their weapons. All being arranged, the 
old man. gave’ the signal, by a motion of his rapier, and the 
battle began. It was contested with great skill on both sides, 
After a certain number of bits, the umpire declared who was 
the conqueror. The two parties went round the ring, with 
their hats off, collecting donations in the hilts of their swords ; 
and if: they had shewm wucl: skill, bad seldom ‘reason to 
complain. ‘Sometimes the parties ‘were-armed each with “a-' 
sword in'the-righthand, and a dagger in the left. The contest 
then became’ ntore intricate, more interesting, and in the same 
proportion more animated. If at any time the combatants 
appeared to become irritated or furious, the umpire dropped 
the point of bis sword, and separated thein until they grew 
cool. Iwthe very heat of the atfray, while swords and daggeis 
were clashing, while the eyes of the combatants were furious, 
and the spectators watched their géstures in profound silence, 
the sun-set bells began to toll. In an instant the swords ‘and 
daggers were deposited at thie stand, all hats were off, and the 
crowd dispersed muttering the evening prayer to the Virgins 

This may remind us of the ancient mode of challenge :\a’ 
mode which had not lost all its authority in the opinion ‘of 
that English nobleman, who desiring to conceal the real cause 
of his challenge, dropt his glove; and when’ his ‘ailversary 
stooped to pick it up, asked him, “ if he took it up in all its 
forms?” 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT, 
To the Editor of the Weekly Entertainer. 
Sik, 


Hee nearly twenty years past (and particularly in that uni- 

versally blighting year 1800) I have. been in the habit of 
compating the appearance of every piece af spring wheat 
(lriticum estivum or JSroment tremes) within my reach, jduring 
the progress of its growth, and at the time of harvest, with 
the crops of our common English wheat, and never until the 
last season did [ happen to see (however much the English 
wheats might be blighted) a piece of the-true spring wheat at 
all touched with the blight, although English wheat sown in 
the spring will blight as readily as the autumnal sown wheat; 
and even this, of last year, was effected in a very slight degree; 
aud that seemingly in consequence of its being close to and 
constituting part of a field of very much blighted English 
wheat. 

The following letter extracted from the Farmer’s Journal, of 
December 2, 1811, strongly copfirms my own —— 
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and as blighting or bad wheat seasons are apt to occur for 


several years in succession: the sowing generally a large pro- . 


portion of this uxdlightable wheat (pardon my coining a word) 
would seem to promise great advantage and security tq the far- 
mer and to the community at large, and | would in the present 
season, particularly, presume to recommend the holding in, ag 
far as it may be convenient to the farmers who may possess 
it,as much spring wheat as possible, until the month of March, 
whea.if by the alternate freezings and thawings, which the pre- 
sent beginning of winter (December 7th) seems to ihreaten, 
the autumnal sown wheat should appear much ivjured,.a part 
of the barley lands may be converted to this culture, for we 
can better do without beer or spirits than without bread. [ 
have been very credibly informed, that this species of wheat 
has often produced more than forty bushels per acre, which is 
sixteen bushels more than the average crop.of English wheiit ; 
and the well informed writer of the letier alluded to (Mr. 
Skurray) says, “ [know it to be a fact, that the bread made 
of it,is preferred for its superior favour and whiteness.” [ am 
happy to learu this, although I confess it does not exactly ac- 
cord, with my own opinion, for L made.it a paint to taste bread 
made of this wheat, and although I found it to be very good 
bread, yet I do not think it equal to that made solely from prime 
English wheat. 

I have fortunately bad an opportunity of comparing, with 
sufficient exactness, the quantity per acre of the English wheat 
above spoken of, of the spring wheat in the same field, and of 
some English wheat sown in the spring, ina field within a 
stone’s throw of the others, all in the season of 1810—11, and 
they are as follow, 

Viz. froment tremes or true spring 220 bushels per acre, weigh” 
wheat, § ing 60 pounds cach. 

English wheat in the same field, ? 10 bushels weighing 47 
sown in autumn, § pounds each. 

tnglish wheat sown in spring, 5 bushels per acte weighing 
1811, $ 45 pounds each. 

Per Acte. 

Spring wheat, 20 bushels, at 15s. or 15.0 @ 
Common wheat, 10 bushe's, at 9s. or 410 O 
Ditto, sown in spring, 3 bushels, at 8s.0r 4 4 O 

This last barely paid for threshing, seed, labour, rent, tithes, 

taxes, all thrown away! 

Under such ciycumstances can we wonder or ought we to 
complain, should the farmer demand nearly three times the 
gencral average price for his commodities ? 

As far as my observation and inquiries extend, all the spring 
wheat sown last year, except the piece above spoken of, 
escaped 
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escaped the blight entirely, and besides producing double the 
quantity per acre is worth 15 or 16 shillings per bushel, whilst 
the Enzlish wheat isnot, upon the ave:age, worth more than 
12 or 13 suillings. ' 

This is surely well worth the serious cousideration of the 


farmer, he landlord, and the stalesman. 


It may perhaps-be as well to repeat, that in the best seasons 
spling wheat, though not quite equal in quality, produces as 
much per bushel as common wheat; and in blightiag seasons, 
we have seen its mamiiest advantage. 

Mr. Young computes the fair average crop of wheat to, be. 
twenty-four bushels per acre, ant the threshers reckon that forty 
sheaves. of such a crop will afford a bushel, 


If the crop .is twenty bushels per acre, 
then che number of sheaves must be > 4§ 


to the bushel, - e 
lf 10 only, - ° 06 
3 unly, - - $20 


What a loss of labour, seed, and, crop! Can any: price 
make compensation to the farmer for such a deficency? 

lt ought, perhaps, alsoto be remacked that the Jand, in whieh: 
the two first mentionéd wheats grew was a poor hungry soil, 
on the morth side of a bill, abd by no means in high cultivation, 
otherwise I think it probable, that the spring whcat would have 
produced more than an average crop, perhaps not less than 
thirty bushels per acre ; now as the expence of putting in an 
autamual crop of wheat is to the full as great as putting ina 
spring crop; besides, perhaps, the loss of a crop of turnips 
vetches, or' other sheep fodder, it is wonderful to me, that the 
Jvoment tremes has not been more generally cultivated, for as 
the blight or mildew is the grand general cause of the deficiency 
of our wheat crops, it is evident if it shall coutinue to be found 
that spring wheat does never blight, to any sensible degree, 
that by sowing one half of this species of wheat every year 
we should escape one balf of the blight, secure year by year a 
general average ciop of wheat, and thus guard effectually 
against those most dreadful of all evils, scarcity, dearth, and 
famine. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 
R, PEW, M. D. 

Sherborne, January 1, 1812. 
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MR. SKURRAY’s LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Journal. 
Sir, 


by your paper of the 11th of November, I observe a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks, in which he speaks of the improve- 
ment adopted in Lincolnshire, by the culture of spring wheat. 
With all due deference to Sir Joseph, may | be allawed to ask 
whethes he means the common wheat sown in the spring, or that 
distinct species the ¢riticum astivwn? (summer wheat,) which 
latter is in many counties almost unknown. Many farmers are 
accustomed to call that which they sow after Christmas, spring 
wheat, thereby confounding the real species with the common 
wheat. If it is the summer wheat which Sir J. Banks alludes 
to in his letter, I can corroborate his statement by my own 
practice. The soil of Devonshire is not considered as favoura- 
ble to the growth of wheat; it is light in its nature, soon 
saturated with rain, but dries speedily ; it is in fact, as the far- 
mers term it, “ All Ire or Mire.”* The average crop of win- 
ter wheat in North Devon is about fifteen bushels per acre, 
which hardly pays its expences; indeed, the farmers generally 
allow that the wheat crop is alosing one. Impressed with this 
idea, | procured a few bushels of the real summer wheat, and 
sowed it in part of a field which had been prepared for barley, 
about the 10th of April, and at the same time the other part 
was sown with barley. The summer wheat was ripe.as soon as 
the barley, and. yielded more bushels per acre, of a good sat- 
ple. I usually sow about sixty acres of wheat: but finding 
the winter corn a very uncertain, and, at best, a very unpre- 
ductive crop, I resolved last year to sow but forty acres of 
winter wheat, and twenty acres I prepared for summer wheat, 
in various soils, without manure; with part. of the latter I 
sowed clover and grasses by way of trial. The summer wheat 
was a great crop, being perfectly free from rust, or blight, the 
sample good, and the clover uncommonly thick and strong. 
The winter wheat adjoining was wach blighted, and the pro- 
duce not more than seven busliels per acre, of an inferior qua- 
lity. Last week, two acres, being part of the twenty, were 
thrashed, and the produce was sixty-one bushels of good corn, 
besides skreenings. Our principal miller bought a few bushels 
Jast year of a neighbour, and on grinding it, he deciared he 
liked it so much, he would recommend the farmers to sow it; 
and I know it to be a fact, that the bread made of it, is pre- 
ferred for its superior flavour avd whiteness. 
From repeated observations it appears to me that there are 
9 many 


* Ire is the common term here for irgn. 
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many varietics of the summer wheat; some with beards, or 
awns, and some without any; the former seems much superior 
to the latter, being nut only more productive but a larger grain. 
From the experience of others, combined with my own, I am 
so fully aware of its merits, in our moist climate, that I intend 
next April to sow fifty acres of it, which is a proof of the opi- 
nion I have of its advantages; aud if the above statement is 
likely to be of any use to these who are unacquainted with the 
culture of summer wheat, you have wy permission to publish 
it in your Journal. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

C. T. SAURRAY. 

Alzerdiscot, near Barnstaple, Nov. 21, 1311. 





BOTANICAL ANECDOTES. 


“ VX R. Vernon, Turkey merchant at Aleppo, transplanted 

4% the weeping willow from the river Euphrates, brought 
it with him to Engiand, and planted it at his seat at Twicken- 
ham-park, where | saw it growing in 1748, This is the original 
of all the weeping willows in our gardens.” This is the only 
authentic account we have of its introduction. 

1762. “ Mr. Wood, of Littleton, Middlesex, shewed mea 
curiosity which surprised me, Ona little slender twig of a 
peach tree about four inches long, that projected from the 
wall, grew a peach; and close ‘o it, on the other side of the 
twig, anectarine. ‘This Mr. Miller also assured me that he had 
himself known, though he has not mentioned it in bis Diction- 
ary. Dr.Hancock, of Salisbury, assured me that he had a tree 
which produced the like in his garden. | am induced from 
this circumstance to think that the peach is the mother of the 
nectarine: the latter being a modern fruit, for which there is 
no name in the Latin or Greek.” MS. notes of the late Peter 
Coilison, published in the Trans, of Linnean Saciety, vol. x. 


———EEE — NS 


MODERN MARRIAGES, 





To THE Epiror. 
Sir 


mp 


ovserved a frolicksome steed, after successfully resisting all 


{ Dare say, if vou ever visit the country, that you have often 
attempts to catch him, sufter himself to be quietly secured by 
2 disp! iwoof corn, of which, when the halter is about his neck 


to labour. 


I 


° 9 . t ! > 
he is only allowed a single mouthful, and led away 
. ue # 
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I too, Sir, frolicked about some time since, as a single man, ré. 
jecting all legitimate endeavours-to enthral me; but could not 


. long resist the temptations Clarinda heid out, not in the shape | 


of asieve of corn, bat under the more fascinating allaremertts 
of dancing, singing, playing, a nd all those personal wecomplish- 


ments, whicli nodern education teaches our femates to consider 


as the only means of obtaining the greet object of their lives— 
the affections of the men. ft is not to Le supposed I could 
stand a long siege, with so many batteries open at once upon 
me; in short, | capituls ted, and we were marriéd about a year 
ago. So far, so well. EF was the ial picst of nen, and re- 
ceived with great complecency the congratulations of my ac- 
gudintance, on my having obt: pine “da wife with so many nafural 
and ac quired charms. But, alas! [ soon found myself treated 
like the poor horse, and as soon as my wife’s ace omplisiiments 
had performed their duty by fastening the halter on my neck, 
they were carelessly discarded and forgotten. Her hi arp, she 
tells me, is so wretchedly out of tune, it is mpacsint e to play 
a note, and you know my dear, [never sing withont an ac- 
companiment ; and dancing is out of ‘fashion, married people 
never dance; and I bate drawing, it js so fatiguing. Thus 
some excuse is constantly imag vined for discontinui: ig “ hati ever 
she posse ssed interesting and amusing, and which might dissi- 
pate in so effectual and delightful a manner, the languor and 
monotony somelimes experienced in married life. I know not 
whether [ bestow any unusval and exorbitant estimation on 
these little elegancies, but they rea!ly . ppeur to me to throw a 
cheerful and fascinating inflaence on all aroun: 1; and to form, 
in a superior degree, the zest and charm of e sistence. Jadge, 
then, of my moitification, at finding myself situated like Tau- 
talus, within sight of all Ll desire, and yet debarred the enjoy- 
ment. 
Bat this regret was accompanied with surprise, when T found 
a material alteration, for the worse, in my wife’s person; I 
thought myseif secure of that for some years at least; that, 
said |, exultingly, is substantial and permanent! that, thank 
Heaven, is independent on mental caprices; and, though L 
can no Jonger boast of my acquired endowments, she reiains 
all her natural charurs undiminished ; yes, ves, she is a five fi- 
gure still. Atthe very moment, however, [ was bugging my- 
self in this consolatory: reflection, her fine figure was on the 
wane, and I, who have cnly of late discovered bow much the 
female person may be detennorate), 1h not completely destroyed 
by neglect, could at first scarcely believe that she was the same 
woman Lhad known before merriage. Sir, her fine figure is 
gone; I suppose it could net survive the death of her accom- 
plishments, and lies buried with them in the cave of indelence. 
6 it 
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If there be any consolation in having companions in mis- 
fortune, that satisfaction is certainly mine, as I find the majority 
of my married acquaintance in exactly the same predicament 
us myself. Itseems to be a general principle with our modern 
females, that as soon as the marriage bargain is concluded they 
are released from all trouble and responsibility about their 
appearance and accomplishments. To think of pleasing then 
is useless; their market is made; and as to the poor husband— 
Oh, pho! the contract is indissoluble, and whether he be 
pleased or displeased, n’importe. 

Now, Sir, if this be not dishonest, it is indelicate and un- 
generous. IL certainly did agree to take my wife for better and 
for worse; but [ never suspected it would be all for the worse, 
and none for the better. In short, this female vice, for it 
deserves not « milder name, requites immediate correction, and 
[ implore your co-operation, as a friend to marriage, and conse- 
quently to morality and decorum, in effecting its extirpation. 
L know from experience, that all admonitions on the ground 
of rectitude and propriety will be ineffectual; and you had 
better, therefore, endeavour to convince these fair offenders, 
that their conduct is injuricus to themselves as well as to others. 
Remind them, that itis sometimes more difficult to retain 
than to acquire; and that this deviation from duty on their 
parts may occasion, though it might not justify, its total dere- 
liction on the part of their husbands. + reac Mr. Editor, 
you must use your own discretion, and you may be assured, 
that my opinion of your abilities will be muéh exalted, if you 
can operate a reform, which I, with all my rhetoric and ex- 
ertions, have been unable to effect. 

. Your’s, &c. 
JOHN STRUGGLER. 
_ P.S.—I must beg your printer not to falsify my name by print- 
ing it Séraggler: asl give youmy word of honour, that my conduct 
haseven been unimpeachable respecting integrity, or constancy, 
and I flatter myself as to good nature, and kindness, also. 





THUNDER STORMS IMPROVED. 


N Philipsthal, a village in Eastern Prussia, an attempt has 
- been made to convert this terrible phenomenon to the use 
of society, by causing an immense stone to be split into a 
multitude of pieces, by the lightning. A bar of iron being 
fixed to the same, in the form of aconductor, the experiment 
was attended with the most complete success: for during the 
very first thunder storm, the lightning barst the stone without 
displacing it. 
\ ol. 52. rr Answer, 
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Auswer, by. T. Byrt, of Shepton Mailer, th bis own Rebus, inserted the 234°of 
September. 


wat can support the pensive mind, 
Or what telreve ‘corroding care, 

Burt the cetestial beams of hope, 
Which bid us never to DESPAIR. 


Answer, by Caréline Caines, of Lion's-gcte,to W. Terry’s Rebus, inserted the 
rth of November. 


HE HERON, if I judge aright, 
Will bring the bird unto your sight. 


*4+* Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, J. Pitman, ani 
J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; J Daiv, cf Landulph; J. Strike, of North 
Hill, near Lannceston; J Brown, of Bridgewater; J. Chapple, Coldrnidge; 
J. Ball, of Hinton St. George; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ash- 
burton; J..Kerby, of Helston; T. Shetwill, at Plympton school; William 
King; and W. ‘ls, near Mevagissey. 





Answer, by 3. W. of Charmouth, - R. Passmore's Rebus, inserted the 1Sth of 
Novemoer. 


\ E ‘ne’er can solid comfort find 
If LOVE be absent from the mind, 


We have reccived the like answer from J. Chapple, of Coldridge; 
G. Couch, of St. German’s; ]. Kerby, of Helston; J. Browne, of B ridge- 
water; W. Terry, and F.R. of Plymouth; J. Pitman,and T. Byrt, of 
Shepton Maliet; in | 6 of Wincanton; KE. D. R. J. Sansom, of Pox le; 
« E. D. B Belcher, musiciaty, ro) a! marines, Stonehouse; W. C. T near 
Mevagissey ; J. Davey, St. Kwe; §!C—B. ‘FP. Sherwill, at Plympton 
school; J. Grant, Southalcigh, near Piympton; Philomath, of Weston Zoy- 
land; G. Major, of Colyton school; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near 
Ashburton; W. King; J. Daw, of Landulph; J. Ball, of Himton St. 
George; and J. Strike, of North till, near Launcesjon. 


4 CHARADE, éy 7. M , of Excter. 
Y first’s‘a British tlower in gardens faund, 
Which by its colours much adorns the ground ; 
My second is an evergreen well-known, 
That cheers the sight when other icaves are flown: 


My whole in Europe ts, when rightly na n’d, 
A city much for arts and science fam'd. 


———_ - — - ee 
———— — 


4 REBUS, by W. Terry, of Plymouth. 


Sign in the zodiac first you will mention; 
‘The wuse of astron ny fin Jwith attenti ms 
A term in anatomy, kind Sir, you'll obtain ; 
Then a county produce that’s in Asia's domain; 
Now, lasily, acity for politeness renown’d, 
In Europe, ye bards, the same may be found: 
The initiabs pray join, and then, without doubt, 


In fair Plosa’s train the same you'll find out. 


6 P OLTRY: 
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ODE. .TO THE NEW YEAR, 


OW circling time, with ever rapid haste, 
Another year has stolen in his flight ; 
And now revolving earth again has trac’d 


Her annual circuit round the orb of light, 


Stern winter comes, and his attendant train; 
Now snow, and sturms, and bitiny frosts appear; 
While bitter piercing winds, and pelting rain, 
Alternate usher in the new-born year. 


Arm’d with the terrors of the skies it comes, 
And riding on the «ings of tempests dire, 

Makes its first entrance, wrapt in sullen glooms, 
Or bvist’rous raging in its dread attire, 


Severe its infant aspect, on its brow 
No cheeriag smile is ever seen to play, 
But zluomy and forbidden to the view, 
It frowns terrific on its natal day. 


How dark and dreary the surrounding scene, 
How joyless and how desolate appeai 

The fields and woods, robb’d of their verdant green‘! 
How bicak the prospect of the rising year! 


Decp wrapp’d in snow, or bound in icy chains, 
Neglected lay the lately smiling Jand; 

Whiie o’er the mournful face of naiare reigns 
Silence, and desolation’s iren hand. . 


And lot the dreadful ravages of war 

Now wide extend w’er Kurope’s blood-stain’d shores! 
The brazen-threated trumpet from afar, 

In unison with nature’s tumult roars! 


The dicadful monument shall evermore 
Kemain on record in th’ historic page, 

Of fell ambition, cursed lust of pow’r, 
Remorseless cruelty, and lawless rage. 


But in this happy, this thrice happy land, 
Wher: tho’ we feel for, yet we do not feel, 
The miscries that war’s destroying hand 
Makes thousands suffer for their country’s weal. 


Let us with gratitude aud fervour pray, 
That these calamities may shortly cease : 

And, when we next hail this returning day, 
‘The world may rest in universal peace! 





THE MOTHER. 


O! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ; 
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She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy— pene 


&¢ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy : 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall ve thine; z 
No sig that rends thy father’s heart and mine 3 
Bright as his manly sire the son shal! be 

In form and soul; but ah! more blest than he! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at.Jast, 
Shal! soothe this aching heart for all the p ast ; 
With many a smile my so litude repay, 

And chase the world’s ungenerous scorn away. 


*© And say, when summoned from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree; 
Wiit shou, sweet mourners! at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit, lingeriag near? 
Oh! wilt thou come, at evening hour, to shed 
The tears uf memery o’er my nerrow bed; 
With aching temples on thy hand oiak 
Muse ou the last farewell | leave behin 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that mur = low, 
And think on all my love, and all my woe? 


So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But wren the cherub lip hath learn’d to claim 
A motbe:’sear by that endearing name; The y 
Soon'as the playful innocent can prove oh 
A tear of pity, or a sinile of love ; wh 
Ir cons his murmuring task beneath her care, an 
Or lisps, with holy look, his evening ‘prayer; 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to he 
The mouratul ballad warbled in hi ars 
How tondly looks admiring hope the while, 
At every artless tear, and every smile; 
How glows tie joyous pare.it to descry 
A gufitless bosum, true to sympathy ! 












LINES BY WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ESO 


(From Constance de Castile. ] 


L \RD is his heart, who never at the tomb 
Uf one belov'd, o’er the sepulchral urn 
Has mus’d on days that shali no more recur; 
And cali’d around from the funereal glooin 
Shades of past joy, while .carsthat Jeaient flow 
Seen to obliter atc the sense of woe, 


Lo, on the curror bright of forme: lays 
W hereon we love to gaze, 
Repicturing the <cene ot happiness, 
No forms unkind intrude, 
O’er cach harsh feature rude 
Gathers the shadow of turgetfulness ; 
Vbale ail thas annister’d delight 


Floa:s hike a vltssful dream beiure the sizht. | 
"a a pleasant land by mounligh: scea, ’ ; 
Woere each harsh torm, that met the Jay, 
- rk ess dies away ; : 
tu gieants, and render shadows steal between, 


W ile he pale silvery orb ylides peacetul o’er the scea 





